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THE ANCIENT JEWISH ALLEGORISTS IN 

TALMUD AND MIDRASH 

By Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Huntsville, Ala. 

In the Talmud and in the Midrashim interpretations 
of scriptural passages are occasionally quoted in the name 
of two classes of unknown ancient teachers, called Wff 
nioien, "Dorshe Reshumot," and nnion >enn , "Dorshe 
Hamurot," respectively. We never hear anything else 
about them. But they must have been among the very 
earliest Jewish interpreters of the Scriptures, for their 
interpretations and sayings are mentioned in sources so 
remote as the older halakic Midrashim, such as Sifre and 
Mekilta, and Tannaites of the first and the second genera- 
tions are said to have explained some scriptural passages 
in their style and according to their exegetical method. 1 
But who the old exegetes were, to what school or schools 
they belonged, what their tendency was, what method they 
applied in interpreting the Scripture, and why they were 



1 Many sayings of R. Johanan b. Zakkai are described as being 10h J'03, 

which, as we shall see, means, in the style and the method of the Dorshe 
Ifamurot. Similarly, Joshua b. IJananiah and Eleazar IJisma declare a 
scriptural passage to be fflEH , which, as we shall see, means that it is to 

T 

be interpreted in the method of the Dorshe Reshumot. According to 
I<ekah Tob on Deut. 18, 3, it is Joshua b. irlananiah who quotes the 
saying of the Dorshe Jfamurot, which, in Sifre Deut. 165, is quoted by 
Judah b. Ilai, and R. Akiba quotes the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot 
in Kohelet r. x. 1, see also below, p. 321. 

29I 
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designated as "Dorshe Reshumot" and "Dorshe Hamurot" 
— of all this nothing is said in the talmudic-midrashic 
literature. 

The old commentators of the Talmud, like Rashi, the 
Aruk, and the Tosafot, tried to explain the meaning of the 
appellatives "Reshumot" and "Hamurot"; following their 
lead, some modern Jewish scholars have advanced various 
theories about these ancient exegetes. But all the explana- 
tions hitherto given of the words "Reshumot" and "Ha- 
murot," and the theories based upon them by modern Jewish 
scholars are far from satisfactory. A correct and true 
opinion about them, their method, and their tendency, can 
be obtained only by means of careful and critical study, 
which should examine thoroughly the following three pos- 
sible sources of information: (1) The historic data, the 
reports about these ancient teachers, provided such are to 
be found in ancient Jewish literature. (2) The meaning 
of the names applied to them, especially of the words niDI&n 
and nrtlDn forming part of these names, for it may be 
safely assumed that the names Dorshe Reshumot and Dorshe 
Hamurot were chosen to designate definitely and accurately 
the tendency or the method of each of the two classes of 
exegetes respectively. (3) The sayings and interpretations 
of these teachers that have been preserved, for from these 
sayings taken in the aggregate we should be able to abstract 
the method they applied in interpreting the Scriptures, the 
purpose they aimed at through their interpretations, and 
their peculiar views about the scriptural word and its 
meaning. Regarding the first of these three sources, namely, 
historical reports, none is to be found in the Talmud or in 
any of the Midrashim. As stated above, nothing is said 
about the two classes of exegetes in the talmudic-midrashic 
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literature. They seem to be ignored persistently by the 
teachers of the traditional law, except inasmuch as some of 
their sayings are mentioned. Mishnah Sotah ix. 9-15 
mentions many classes of prominent men in ancient Jewry 
as pious men, men of faith, men of good, practical, social, 
work; also schools of diligent students, interpreters, poets, 
scholars, and the time is given till when each school or 
group of men lived and worked, together with the name of 
the last of each school or class. 2 We might fitly expect to 
find among them our two classes of interpreters of the 
Scriptures, with the data that are reported about the others. 
But they are ignored here as elsewhere. We find often that 
when the Rabbis of the Talmud mention an ancient name 
they couple with it a question about its meaning, and then 
proceed to explain it with more or less correctness. Or 
they ask why this man or that group of men was called by 
such and such a name, and they try to give a reason for it. 3 
But in the case of the Dorshe Reshumot and Dorshe 
Hamurot, they merely mention one or the other of these 
categories in quoting a saying of theirs, but they never ask : 

8 The passage in the Mishnah reads thus: DTIS B"K 1TJ?1< p 1W flOPO 

'tMK lposi ....pD"n<a sinew ..jvfnsvmn l^tsa tt^vrv b»k tarn* p 'Din 
.n'nptwr lSoa <k?v p novo vhvo "bv\o l^ca i»kb "1 novo ...naoR 
'di< "1 nam nvyo <imk Abs n*a n"i novo n«itmn lSoa kbit p natsw 
D'TDn 1J5DB Knuup. 

* Thus, for instance, in Sotah 476, the question is asked JlHiaB'N 'KO 
"what is the meaning of the name ni'?13B'K," and an explanation is 
given; ibid., 486, the name fUQM 'tWN is explained to mean "true 
believers in God," and in p. Sotah ix. 13 (246) it is explained to mean 
"faithful and devoted students of the law." Mishnah Sotah ix. 15 asks 
why the name "IJatonta" was given to the last of the Hasidim, Jose, 
and a reason is given for it. In Ipddushin 30a a reason is given why 
the ancient teachers were called "Soferim." In Shabbat 336 a reason is given 
why Judah b. Ilai was designated as "the chief speaker," D'131Dn Btt1; 
and many other similar explanations of names are found in the Talmud. 
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ni-iiDn 'tnii 'kd or niDitn wn "wo, "What or who 
were the Dorshe Reshumot or the Dorshe Hamurot?" ; nor 
do they attempt to explain the meaning of the names, and 
why certain teachers were called by them, DDK» tnpj nD^I 
nillDri "\ ,niDlEn "f, as they do in connection with other 
names. 

It would seem that by the end of the second century 
or thereabouts the rabbis felt a certain resentment towards 
these ancient exegetes, their method, and their tendency, 
and they quoted their sayings only reluctantly. Although 
their utterances were preserved, and their method was well 
known, and occasionally even followed by the rabbis of the 
first half of the third century, 4 they purposely avoided 
giving any account of them, and sought rather to let them 
fall into oblivion. 

But if the first source of information, direct historical 
reports, fails us, the other two means of ascertaining the 
character of these ancient exegetes and who they were are 
still available. We know at least the names by which they 
were called, and happily sayings of theirs have been pre- 
served to us. These two sources of information are so 
intimately connected with each other that they are practically 
one and the same. For, as was said above, their names 
must have been applied to these teachers, because they were 
characteristic of their peculiar method and their tendency, 
both of which should be deducible by an examination of 
the sayings preserved to us. Obviously, any theory con- 

4 Simon the son of R. Judah I gives an interpretation to Exod. 21, 6 
which is characterized as "IOH I'M. that is, in the method of the Dorshe 
tfamurot (£iddushin 22b). Perhaps it was his brother Gamaliel III, 
who, in Sofah 150, gives an interpretation to a scriptural passage which 
he describes as being according to the method of the Dorshe Ifamurot, 

ion i»» 3 
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ceived about the "Dorshe Reshumot" and "Dorshe Ha- 
murot" must have the support of the testimony derived 
from their names and that derived from their sayings. In 
other words, a theory to be helpful, must explain satisfactor- 
ily the etymological meaning of the names, and show that 
they express a special tendency or a special method, and it 
must furthermore prove that every single interpretation 
handed down to us in the name of the Dorshe Reshumot 
and Dorshe Hamurot actually shows the tendency or the 
method supposed from the evidence given by the names 
themselves to have been characteristic of them. 

No such theory has been offered by any one of the 
scholars' who have written about our ancient exegetes. 
None advanced by the mediaeval and the modern Jewish 
writers offers a correct etymological definition of the words 
niDitn and rmiDn . And again, the method which, accord- 
ing to one or other of these various theories, is supposed 
to have been characteristic of these ancient exegetes, can 
be shown at most only in a few of their sayings, and in 
none with convincing clearness. 

The theory advanced in the present article seems to 
satisfy all the demands enumerated above. In any event, 
it is supported by all the evidence that can be derived from 

5 Observations .about the Dorshe 1 Reshumot and Dorshe Jfamurot have 
been made by Rashi, the Aruk, and the Tosafot; by Hamburger, Real- 
Bncyclopadie, II, 52, s. v. "Allegorie," Weiss in his Dor Dor we- 
Dorshow, I, 202, and Middot Soferim on Mekilta, 836, 530, and 610; 
Kohut in Aruch Completum, s. v. "lDil; Brull, Jahrbuch, I, 181 ff; Joseph 
Perles, RBJ., 109 ff; Isidore Weil, ibid., Ill, 276 ff; Bacher, Die exegetische 
Terminologie der Judischen Traditionsliteratur, I, 62, s. v. *1Dn, and -183 ff., 
s. v. D1B>"I; Zunz, GV., 336; Eisenstein, Osar Israel, s. v. m01tt>1 'BTIVI. 
But none of these scholars considered and examined all the sayings of the 
Dorshe Reshumot that have been preserved. All those found in Mekilta 
d. , R. Simeon and in Midrash Hagadol were altogether unknown to 
them. 
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the three available sources of information. It offers a 
characteristic mark of the method peculiar to our anonymous 
interpreters of the Scriptures, and shows clearly that this 
method has been used in each and every one of their say- 
ings. It gives a satisfactory explanation of the etymological 
meaning of the words Reshumot and Hamurot, which form 
their names, and shows that these names were chosen aptly 
to characterize the peculiarity of these exegetes, since they 
convey adequately the method applied by them in inter- 
preting the Scripture. The present theory is, besides, con- 
firmed by what is known about these ancient Jewish 
interpreters of the Scripture from reliable sources outside 
of the Talmud and the Midrashim. Furthermore, it demon- 
strates that the teachers of the traditional law had sufficient 
cause for the resentment they felt towards these exegetes 
and for objecting to their tendency. Thus, finally, will be 
explained the persistent silence observed by the rabbis of 
the Talmud about these ancient interpreters of the Scripture, 
and why only a few 6 of their interpretations have been 
preserved in the talmudic-midrashic literature. 

The hypothesis advanced by Rashi 7 and accepted by 
the majority of modern scholars, that the Dorshe Reshumot 

' Altogether we have fourteen interpretations of scriptural passages, 
in the name of the Dorshe Reshumot, and four sayings of the Dorshe 
Jfamurot; to the latter must be added seven interpretations designated as 
being in the method of the Dorshe JJamttrot inn 1»D3 . See the complete 
list of these sayings quoted below. It is certain, however, that there 
must have been many more of their interpretations and sayings. For 
certain reasons the rabbis of the Talmud did not care to preserve them 
or mention them in the name of their originators. 

' Rashi, Berakot 24a, s. v. niaitn 'trill, remarks KtJTI Ji'DIJ flmon'T 
K»n, "We read Dorshe Ifamurot instead of Dorshe Reshumot, but both are 
the same." Bacher, Terminohgie, follows Rashi, and remarks, on p. 
62: "Jedenfalls beseichnen beide Ausdrucke [Dorshe Reshumot and Dorshe 
tfamurot] dieselben alien Schriftausleger," and, on page 183, he mentions 
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and Dorshe Hamurot were two names given to one and 
the same class of teachers or exegetes, must be rejected as 
absolutely false. There is no valid reason for calling one 
class of teachers by two different names. If the two were 
one, how came they to be designated by two different 
names, seeing that these names were to characterize peculiar 
methods or special tendencies? It is evident that each of 
the two names must designate a special class 8 of exegetes 
whose peculiar method or tendency it characterizes. It 
was merely the ignorance of the character and the tendency 
of the two classes of interpreters of the Scripture that 
made it possible to identify them with each other. The 
old commentators of the Talmud, unable to distinguish 
between the peculiarities of the two classes, believed them 



the niDltfl »tnn, "die auch nmnn 'Pin genannt merden.". Zunz, 
GV., 336, and Kohut, Aruch, s. v., also identify the Dorshe Reshumot and 
Dorshe IJamurot with each other, and neither Perles nor Weil, in their 
articles, /. c, distinguish between the two classes. 

8 The first, so far as I am aware, to distinguish between the Dorshe 
Reshumot and Dorshe tfamurot and to recognize them as two distinct 
classes of exegetes was Hamburger. He remarks in his Real-Encyclopddie, 
II, 52; "Es werden swei Klassen von Schiftforschern genannt: die 
Forscher der Andeutungen, filDlBH 'twill, und die Forscher des buchstab- 
lichen Textes. finiDH 'Pin , von denen Erstere sicherlich Allegoristen 
war en." Weiss also distinguished between the two; he gives of each one of 
them a different definition. The Dorshe Reshumot he describes as 
allegorists, fllDWI 'Pitt lKipj 11'SI bvti 1113 D'tPinri Dor, I, 202; and 

d'ksi» tmi ns'^Di hva yra D'piDBn vtrnv n<D3nn vn on niDitfi 'inn 

niB>l trtm ]»jy \2V avtn -Clin, Middot Soferim on Mekilta, 53. The 
Dorshe Hamurot, on the other hand, he describes as those who seek to give 
a reason for the law, nillDH »BnVT IKipj minS DJ?B nj'flj YH3 D'tnitn 
(Dor., I. c), or those interpreters whose method was the "measure for 
measure" rule, tHD 1333 fflD "pi h$ KW flfllDn 'BHIT BTTO (Middot 
Soferim, 83). We shall discuss these definitions of Hamburger and Weiss 
later on. Both of them consider only the fnDlBH *B>"1H as allegorists, but we shall 
see that the milDn 'EHH were also allegorists, though of another kind 
and of a different school. 
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to be but one. This mistaken identification of two distinct 
classes of exegetes had the fatal consequence that the later 
teachers and copyists of the Talmud would often substitute 
one name for the other, and the result of interchanging the 
two names is confusion and lack of uniformity in the 
readings in the various editions and manuscripts of the 
works with which we are concerned. A saying ascribed to 
the Dorshe Reshumot in a given work is sure to be quoted 
in another edition, or in a manuscript of the same work, 
in the name of the Dorshe Hamurot; or vice versa. 

It must be admitted that the two classes of exegetes 
were in one respect like each other. Their common char- 
acteristic was that they both interpreted the Scriptures in 
an allegorical sense, not according to the plain and literal 
meaning of the words. Nevertheless, though both were 
allegorists, they were absolutely distinct from each other — 
in origin, motive, and tendency, as well as in the method 
each applied in the interpretation of scriptural passages. 
Thus it was just that each class should be called by a special 
name, to distinguish it from the other. 

We shall now proceed to show the different methods, 
tendencies, and origins of the two classes of allegoristic 
interpreters of the Scripture. We shall treat them sepa- 
rately, and we begin with the Dorshe Reshumot. 

The definition of Dorshe Reshumot, given by Rashi" 
and accepted by Bacher, /. c, 184, as "interpreters of those 
difficult passages in the Scriptures which are unclear in the 

• berakot 240, HllflS D'^lSsn D'DWDl D'lB>p ,m»lttn 'B>1H, 
"tlie Dorshe Reshumot are the interpreters of the knots and abstruse 
passages contained in the Law." It is noteworthy that in Sanhedrin 1046, 
Rashi describes the niDlBH 'tflH merely as D^piDB 'B'ln, "inter- 
preters of verses or passages." Bacher characterizes the niOlEH *B^n 
as "die Ausleger der undeutlichen, den Gedanken nur in Andeutungen enthal- 
tenden Bibelworte." 
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meaning, and fail to express a thought explicitly," is abso- 
lutely wrong. All the scriptural passages on which inter- 
pretations of the Dorshe Reshumot have been preserved 
are very clear and distinct in the meaning of their words, 
and the thought, expressed by the literal meaning of their 
words, is far more clear and explicit than the one ascribed 
to them by the interpretations of the Dorshe Reshumot. 1 ' 
Besides, the word ri1D1En cannot mean "obscure" or 
"difficult" passages. The singular term D1En , occurring in 
Mekilta, Amalek 1, ed. Weiss, 61a, with which Bacher 
seeks to support this definition of niD1En, has not, as he 
assumes, the same meaning as DWD, "abstruse" or "unin- 
telligible." Although Yalkut, in quoting this passage of 
the Mekilta, offers the reading DinD instead of D1KH, this 
does not prove that D1DD and Dim are identical in their 
meanings. By substituting the word DinD for Dltn, the 
Yalkut, or some copyist of it, attempted to explain the word 
D1£n , the exact meaning of which he did not know. This 
substitute, DinD, was suggested to him by the following 
word tniSDi, which is often used as a contrast to DinD 
(comp. Bacher, /. c, 137). He took cnis»i Dltn to be like 
eni201 D1DD. But this was a misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the word Dltn. The word Disn in the Mekilta 
passage is merely the singular form of the term nioien 
used in the name niDltn njnn. But the phrase: ntn tnpm 
D1BH does not mean, as Bacher takes it, "this scriptural 



10 Bacher himself felt that this definition of Dorshe Reshumot is not 
borne out by all their interpretations, but he thinks that at least some of 
their interpretations are of such a nature as to justify Rashi's and his own 
theory. After giving his characterization of the Dorshe Reshumot, he adds: 
"IVosu wenigstens ein Teil der unter ihrem Namen erhdltenen Ausspriiche 
stimmt" (J. c, 184). But we shall see that not even one of their sayings 
justifies his definition, for all the passages interpreted by them are, without 
exception, very explicit in their meaning. 
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passage is obscure, and not distinct." It will be proved 
further on, where this passage of the Mekilta will be cited 
together with its parallel, that the phrase men mn sipon 
merely means: This verse of the Bible can, or is to, be 
considered as a Disn, that is, it can, or is to, be interpreted 
in the manner or according to the method of the Dorshe 
Reshumot. The singular form DIEn therefore in no way 
helps us to define the meaning of the plural form nieien- 
We have to go back to the etymological meaning of the verb 
DEn in order to get the correct meaning of both nouns D1EH 
and rilDlBn- 

The verb din in Hebrew and Aramaic means "to mark," 
"to make a sign," "to signify," or "to designate," and hence 
also to represent symbolically, 11 and the noun D1EH means, 
therefore, a visible "mark," "sign," or "symbol," which 
serves to indicate something or represents an idea or 
communicates some information. Such a sign or symbol 
does not completely describe the subject of which it is a 
sign, or which it is to symbolize, it merely reminds one 
of it or suggests it. Any word used in a figurative sense, 
to convey some idea or express some thought, is such a 
sign or symbol. The word in itself has its simple and 
literal meaning, yet if there is some resemblance between 
it and that which it is to symbolize, it can be used as a 
sign or a symbol for the latter. A word can be used as 
a sign for a certain idea, quality, or action, or state, if 
only one feature or one aspect of the idea, quality, action, 



11 This development of the meaning of the verb DV\ can be traced also 
in Syriac, where the verb DB>"1 means delineate, designate and then also 
signify, represent symbolically, as in the phrase, Dltflfl WISH WINS, said of 
the olive branch "it should represent to us the sign of peace," and KTBD KOrAa 
I'D'EH, said of a guiltless life, "it is indicated by unleavened bread" (see J. 
Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, s. v.). 
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or state, can be compared with, or represented by, it, for 
this one feature or this one aspect, suggested by the word, 
will bring to mind the whole idea, etc. For this reason, 
also, the first word of a sentence can be used as a sign 
to represent the entire sentence, as one letter of a word 
may be used as a sign for the whole word, since the first 
letter or the first word will bring to mind what followed, 
the whole word or the whole sentence. 

The name Dorshe Reshumot, accordingly, designates a 
certain class of exegetes, whose peculiar method was to 
see in the words of the Scripture signs or symbols and 
parabolical expressions, which should be taken in a figura- 
tive sense, not in their plain and literal meaning. This 
method was also termed bvx>, "allegoristic interpretation," 
to interpret the words in a metaphorical sense. 12 They did 
not deny that the words have a literal meaning as well, 
and that this literal meaning is very simple, clear, and 
distinct. But they thought that a merely literal interpre- 
tation of the Scripture does not do full justice to the 
scriptural word, does not exhaust its meaning. For some 
passages of the Scripture absolutely demand, and others 
justify, or, at least, allow an allegorical interpretation, 
according to which they have a metaphorical sense, and 
express higher ideas than those conveyed by their simple 
meaning. Briefly, they were allegoristic interpreters of the 
Scripture, and the name rooien wn is a true character- 
ization of them. It expresses adequately the method 

12 See Rule 26 of the Thirty-two Rules of R. Eliezer b. R. Jose 
Hagelili. The three interpretations given by R. Ishmael, and characterized 
as being according to the method of Mashal StPD j'123 (Mekilta, ed. 
Weiss, 88fr, and Sifre Deut., ed. Friedmann, i%7b) are according to the 
method of the Dorshe Reshumot. They take the words not in their literal 
meaning, but in a figurative sense (see below pp. 328-29). 
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applied by them, namely, to interpret, em, the words as 
rttDIEH , M as signs, figures, and symbols to remind us of 
something else than what is expressed by their literal 
meaning. The literal sense of a word or a passage is 
designated as ijnoeo or WDtwa, "according to its literal 
meaning." We find, accordingly, that in most places where 
the interpretations of the Dor she Reshumot are mentioned, 
there are also mentioned other explanations, "according to 
the plain, literal sense", yneeo, in contrast with their 
allegorical interpretations. As the literal meaning of the 
words was considered their true sense DDK, the contrast 
between the literal sense, characterized as DDK, and the 
allegoristic or figurative sense, characterized as hw, or Dien. 
is expressed in a more drastic form in the phrases n»x DK 
riDK nth tea dki bwo n»^ (Sanhedrin 92), or" no^ n»K dk 
rtDK nc6 Dien DK1 men (p. Yebamot 13a and Genes, r. 81, 2), 

13 The word niDltTl in the name MDW1 WIT is not the object of tflT 
and does not designate a peculiar class of passages or particular words of 
the Scriptures interpreted by these exegetes. It designates the peculiar 
method of taking the words as symbols, by which they interpreted the 
Scriptures. Similarly in the phrases: »B"IB1 »¥?2 »B>YI 'aij?'l31 «WI B»Yt 
(Shebuot 376), and taVJlSD tt»"n (Yebamot 40 and Berakot loo), the 
words <B1B1 ^hhs, 'BlJPai "13'"l, D'SIDD are not the object of PIT, 
but characterize the method; they do not designate the passages that are 
interpreted, but how, in what way, they are interpreted. 

14 It was this contrast between the term Dlttfl, meaning, "figurative" 
or "allegorical sense," and the term W3K, meaning "literally true," that 
the people of Simonia had in their mind when they asked Levi to explain 
to them the passage in Daniel 10, 21, flDK 2*132 D1B>"in , which seemed 
to them to be a contradiction in terms (p. J. c). The explanation of this 
passage, which Levi afterwards gave to Judah I, T"» "\TU/h nn» T'U Clip DltTl, 
corrects the opinion of the questioners, and assumes that the term aiCI 
in Daniel 10, 21 has not the same meaning which it has in the technical 
term D1KH, "allegorical sense." For it is characteristic of a sign or mark, 
Dltfl , that it is often made for temporary use only, liable to be changed, 
corrected, or rubbed off altogether. In this sense it is used in the passage 
in Daniel, to designate something marked or written down, which is yet 
doubtful and not meant to be final and permanent. And although even 
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both of which phrases mean : "If you take the scriptural 
passage in a true, literal sense, how can you say it is its 
allegorical sense? And if you take it in its allegorical 
sense, how can you at the same time describe it as its true, 
literal meaning?" (see below, pp. 328-29). 

This theory about the Dorshe Reshumdt is thus sup- 
ported by the information we can derive from one source, 
from the etymological meaning of the words composing 
the name given to them. We have now to test the validity 
of this theory by consulting the other source of informa- 
tion, their sayings and interpretations. We shall quote, 
in the following, a complete list of all the sayings and 
interpretations of the Dorshe Reshumot, and in examining 
them we shall find that in all the method applied is the 
one mentioned above, and designated by the word Reshumot, 
namely, the method of explaining the words in a meta- 
phorical sense, treating them as signs and symbols for 
certain ideas. We shall find that some of the interpreta- 
tions of the Dorshe Reshumot are also found in the writ- 
ings of Philo, which only confirms the theory that, like the 
latter, the Dorshe Reshumot were aljegoristic interpreters 
of the Scriptures. The parallels in the writings of Philo 
will help us sometimes to a better understanding of the 
sayings of the Dorshe Reshumot. For these sayings and 

in this sense D1BH forms a contrast to the term flON, which means some- 
thing "true ard lasting," yet the difficulty can be explained away by re- 
ferring each term to different conditions, namely, \i"\ "\13 D"I1S DltPI , "Be- 
fore the sentence has been finally given and approved," the punishment it 
recommends is only DltPI, "marked down," with the possibility of being 
changed or blotted out, in case the sentence is not approved; "1TJ invb J1I3N 
J'T , but "after the sentence has been approved and confirmed," it is ftDtt, 
written down as a positive, permanent, and lasting document, not subject to 
change or correction. Of course, in the sense which the word D1BH has 
in the phrase "l"U "HIK 1 ) HnK 1"13 Dlip 0W\ it has nothing to do with Dim, 
niClB'1 , used in the name niBltt>"l »»W. 
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interpretations of the Dorshe Reshumot have not always 
been preserved in their original and complete form. Some 
of them were condensed or shortened, and of some of them 
only one part has been preserved in the talmudic-midrashic 
literature, while the other part, left out or purposely ignored 
by the talmudic teachers, is to be found in Philo's works. 

As their method was developed gradually by the alle- 
goristic interpreters, I shall quote their sayings in an order 
that will indicate its orgin and its successive stages, how 
it was originally applied only to special class of scriptural 
passages, absolutely demanding an allegorical interpretation, 
how it was later on extended more and more beyond its 
original limits, till it came to be applied, rather excessively, 
to passages that could hardly bear an allegorical interpre- 
tation. 

The oldest and most original saying preserved of the 
Dorshe Reshumot is probably the following one in Sifre, 
Deut., 49, ed. Friedmann, 850, referring to the passage in 
Deut. 11, 22: 

"To walk in all His ways and to cleave unto Him." 
ntin tid^ D^iyn mm nDxtr ■>» mane> "|Jixn nnoix moien , &nn 
yotu pmoi n"2pn m mao nna "p iinDtr. The Dorshe 
Reshumot say, "If thou desirest to recognize Him who by 
His word created the world, learn to understand and inter- 
pret correctly what the Scripture says about Him, for in 
this way thou canst recognize the Holy One, blessed be He, 
and cleave unto, and follow, His ways." 

From this saying we can learn the origin of the method 
of the Dorshe Reshumot, and what it was that caused them 
to interpret words as symbols. The passage in Deut. 11, 22 
was difficult to understand, as the phrase "to cleave unto 
Him" could not be taken literally, for, as Sifre expresses it : 
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u pmnin Dnoa mbvb cns6 "6 "itrax i^n ^i "How is it 
possible for a human being to go up to God and cleave 
unto Him?". As an answer to this question, the saying 
of the allegoristic interpreters is quoted : In order to recog- 
nize God one must learn to interpret the scriptural expres- 
sions about Him correctly, 15 that is, take them as nieien 
as figurative and allegorical expressions. In doing so, he 
learns to know God and realizes that the expression "to 
cleave unto Him" has but the meaning "to imitate Him" 
and "follow His ways." The original motive of the Dorshe 
Reshumot was to explain away all attributes inconsistent 
with their idea of a spiritual God. They, therefore, inter- 
preted all anthropomorphic expressions in the Scriptures 
not according to their literal meaning, but in a metaphorical 
sense. One of Philo's rules of allegorical interpretation is 
"to give up the literal meaning of a scriptural passage, if 
it says or implies something about God which, according 
to our pure conception of Him, is not becoming." 16 

We should not think, however, that the Dorshe 
Reshumot were influenced by Philo or other Alexandrian 
allegorists. They were Palestinian teachers, and they de- 
veloped their method of allegorical interpretation inde- 
pendent of external influences. Their allegorical interpre- 
tation of anthropomorphic expressions about God was the 



15 The term THAT] is used here in its original meaning, in the sense of 
3iron m^n, what the Scripture really means to say, what it wants to 
indicate and teach, comp. Bacher, /. c, 30 and 33. "To learn" m^H 
means, therefore, lo learn the right method of interpreting the Scripture* 
so as to be able to get the full meaning of the scriptural word, and what it 
wants to tell us. 

16 Comp. Carl Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien als Ausleger des Alten 
Testaments, Jena, 1875, 165-66, with many references to Philo's writings 
where this rule is observed. 
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natural result of their strict and pure monotheism and of 
their conception of God as an incorporeal Being." 

Mekilta d. R. Simon b. Johai, ed. Hoffmann, 153a, 5 : 
dkb> nnKD ttb ivoni ~\m6n ^pn xb d-p^n onnis niDisn wn 
^pD nnK inKUn pn n^p. The Dorshe Reshumot say 
that the meaning of the two verses (Exod. 23, 27-28) is: 
If you curse [or despise] the judge, you will bring a curse 
upon your grain. 

Preceding this saying of the Dorshe Reshumot, the 
Mekilta d. R. Simon (ibid., 152) quotes one by R. 
Eliezer b. Jacob, which takes the word "Elohim" in its 
literal meaning, so that v. 27 forbids cursing or blaspheming 
God, D£Tj ro-Q by mnu* \n"h . In the same way the verse 
is interpreted by R. Akiba, in Mekilta d. R. Ishmael (ed. 
Weiss, 102b). As a contrast to these literal interpretations 
of the verse, the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is quoted. 
They do not take the word "Elohim" in its literal meaning, 
to designate God, but they consider it as a DW, a sign, 
designating the human judge who executes divine justice. 
The meaning of v. 27 is, accordingly, to forbid the cursing 
or reviling of a human judge. For it would be unbecoming 
in God to forbid man to curse or revile Him. It might 
imply that it could affect Him. They further saw in the 
proximity of the two verses, 27 and 28, an indication that 
there is a relation of cause and effect between the two 
actions forbidden by them. They mean : Do not curse the 
judge, that you may not bring curses upon your harvest. 

That the allegoristic interpreters (Dorshe Reshumot) 
should apply this method of D^IDD, which derives special 



" Comp. Siegfried, /. c, 19. We must bear this in mind, for it will 
help us to understand the development of the method of the Dorshe 
Reshumot and distinguish them from the Dorshe IJamurot (see below, p. 329). 
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meanings from the position of the verses near each other, 
is not at all strange. It is one of Philo's rules of allegorical 
interpretation, to consider the position of the verses and 
attach a special meaning to their juxtaposition (comp. Sieg- 
fried, /. c, 178-179). 

The next step taken by the Dorshe Reshumot in 
developing their method was to extend its application to 
other passages the literal interpretation of which presented 
some difficulty 1 * and for this reason had to be abandoned, 
as the literal interpretation of the anthropomorphic expres- 
sions about God had to be abandoned because of the insur- 
mountable difficulty they presented. This is shown in the 
following saying of the Dorshe Reshumot (b. 
Berakot 24a) : imo ib nw^ri ~\»n vro viok rooien wn 
V^an n^rin m. The Dorshe Reshumot 1 " said that the 
verse in Deut. 28, 66, "And thy life shall hang (in doubt) 
before thee," applies to the man who lets his Tefillin hang; 
that is, who is suspended in doubt in regard to his beliefs 
and religious principles, symbolized by the Tefillin. 

The literal meaning of this passage presents some diffi- 
culty, for how can life hang? "Thy life shall hang before 
thee" does not give good sense. The literal interpretation 
of this passage had, therefore, to be abandoned, and the 
word "pn , "thy life", is taken by the Dorshe Reshumot in 
a figurative sense, as a DIES'!, a symbolic sign, for the religious 

18 It was one of the rules of Philo, that whenever the passage presents 
some difficulty, or does not yield good sense, the literal meaning is to be 
abandoned, and the allegorical adopted. Comp. Siegfried, /, c, 166-167. 

19 Some editions have here Dorshe Ifamurot instead of Dorshe Reshumot, 
also Rashi, ad locum. But as was stated on p. 298, these names are often 
interchanged. The correct reading here is Dorshe Reshumot/* as found 
in many editions, and confirmed by Asheri, in Halakot ^etanot, Hilkot 
Tefillin, 28, and by Midrash Hagadol, MS. Schechter, on Deut. 28, 66. In 
the last place, however, some copyist wrote above the word niDWI , the 
word nilion, which he deemed correct. 
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doctrines that are the sources of the true life. Tefillin, in 
the phrase vbsn n^nn, does not mean the phylacteries 
themselves, but that for which they stand as symbols. This 
saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is correctly explained by 
Judah Leon de Modena, in his Haboneh: T»"i p^ann 
mm )nby\ mrr -rnrp imtrve jm awac? miaxn np'jr b» 
^ro paiDD &6i jdwi ik" d"pi j«i dikh nwr "piv, 
"The Tefillin are symbols for the fundamental principles 
and dogmas of religion, for the written passages they con- 
tain deal with the belief in the existence of God, His unity, 
and His Omnipotence. In these beliefs a man must be 
firm and steadfast, upright and faithful, and not wavering 
and doubting." 

The interpretation which the Dorshe Reshumot give 
to this passage in Deut. 28, 66, is the same as Philo's. In 
his treatise "On the Posterity of Cain," ch. viii, Philo says 80 : 
" 'Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee,' for it is the 
nature of the foolish man who is always being tossed about 
in a manner contrary to right reason to be hostile to tran- 
quility and rest, and not stand firmly or with a sure founda- 
tion on any doctrine whatever. Accordingly, he is full of 
different opinions at different times, and sometimes even 
in the same circumstances, without any new occurrence 
having arisen to affect them, he will be perfectly contrary 
to himself, now great, now little, now hostile, now friendly, 
and, in short, he will, so to say, be everything that is most 
inconsistent in a moment of time, and as the Lawgiver says : 
'All his life shall hang in doubt before him,' having no firm 
footing, but being constantly tossed about by opposing cir- 
cumstances which drag it different ways." 



20 All quotations from Philo's works are given in this article according to 
Young's English translation. 
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Evidently Philo and the Dor she Reshumot agree, only 
the interpretation of the latter has not been preserved in 
its original, but rather in a condensed and shortened form. 
Considering that this is true, that the sayings of the Dorshe 
Reshumot have not been transmitted to us in their original 
form, we may doubt whether the word Tefillin was used 
by them to designate the principles or doctrines of the 
religion. It is more probable that the Dorshe Reshumot, 
in their interpretation, used another, more explicit word, to 
designate religious doctrines or beliefs. The later rabbis, 
who often used their own terms in reproducing the in- 
terpretation or meaning given to certain passages by the 
Dorshe Reshumot, must have substituted here the term 
Tefillin, which to them symbolized the religious doctrines, 
for some other word used by the Dorshe Reshumot 
themselves. 

In interpreting the word "\ n n, "thy life," to mean 
religion, which is the source of true life, the Dorshe 
Reshumot were supported by the fact that in many passages 
of the Scripture, as, for instance, Deut. 30, 15, 20, the word 
d^ri , "life," is obviously used as a figure of speech, to 
designate the law, or religion, as the source of life. It 
was one of the rules of allegorical interpretation given by 
Philo, that the literal interpretation of a word is to be 
abandoned when it becomes evident from the context that 
it is used merely in a figurative sense (comp. Siegfried. 
/. c, 168). The Palestinian allegorists, the Dorshe 
Reshumot, independently of Philo, followed the same rule, 
and they even made it the means of extending the applica- 
tion of their method. Thus, for instance, if in a given 
passage of the Scripture a word was obviously used, to 
judge from the context, in a figurative sense, to designate 
a thing not covered by its literal meaning, then the Dorshe 
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Reshumot would consider it an established fact that it can 
be used as a D1&D , a figure, or sign, to designate the thing, 
and they would interpret it in the same figurative sense 
even in passages in which the context demanded or favored 
a literal interpretation. 

Examples of such an extended application of their 
method are the following two sayings of the Dorshe 
Reshumot: 

Mekilta d.-R. Ishmael, Way. I, ed. Weiss, 52ft, and 
Mekilta d. R. Simeon, ed. Hoffmann, 72, and b. Baba ICamma 
82a, with slight variations : 1N¥D k^i "O"i03 w riots' 13^1 
-id&w cfob i!>mmb» mm nm ikvd vb iidk nioien wn duj 
D'ob 13^ NDX ^3 'in "And they went three days in the 
wilderness and found no water" (Exod. 15, 22). The 
Dorshe Reshumot said, They did not find the words of the 
law, or religious instruction, which are called water meta- 
phorically ," for thus it is said (Isa. 55, 1) : "Ho, everyone 
that thirsteth, come ye to the water." 

Because in this passage in Isaiah the word "water" is 
evidently used as a figure of speech to designate the Divine 
word, the Dorshe Reshumot interpreted it, in a figurative 
sense, to designate symbolically the Divine law, even in the 
passage in Exodus, where its simple and literal meaning is 
patent. Philo is also in the habit of interpreting the word 
"water" in a figurative sense, to mean the Divine word, or 
wisdom. Thus, in his treatise, "On the Allegories of the 
Sacred Laws," II, ch. xxi, he interprets the passage in 
Deut. 8, 14, "Who brought thee forth water," to mean the 

21 The word l^tt>03 here is derived from the term bvii which means 
"allegorical interpretation" (see above p. 301 and comp. Bacher, 122); it 
means, therefore, "allegorically expressed," or "symbolically represented." 
By way of contrast to this allegorical intrepretation is given the literal 
interpretation as lj?10t», Mekilta, ibid. 
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Divine word. Also in his treatise, "On Dreams, That They 
Are Sent from God," II, ch. xxxi, and ibid., ch. xxxviii, 
he interprets the words of Ps. 65, 10, "the river of God 
full of water," to mean the Divine word full of wisdom. 

Mekilta, Way., ed. Weiss, 53a; also Mekilta D. R. S., 
ed. Hoffmann, 73, on Exod. 15, 25 : 
noa mown wn dnsn iprwi d'on bx ibt^i yv '1 imvi 
:m d^tnai) kti d^n yy i»nje> yyb bvvw min nn inaan 
"And the Lord showed him a tree, and he cast it into 
the waters, and the waters were made sweet" (Exod. 15, 
25). The Dor she Reshumot said, He showed him the 
words of the Torah, which are designated as a tree in a 
figurative sense, as it is said (Prov. 3, 18) : "She [the Torah, 
or Wisdom] is a tree of life to them that lay hold on her." 

The Dorshe Reshumot took the word yy, "tree", as a 
symbol, or sign, representing figuratively the Torah, because, 
in one passage of the Scripture, this word is obviously used 
as a figurative expression, to designate the Torah. Philo, 
"On the Posterity of Cain", ch. xlv, also interprets the sweet- 
ening branch thrown into the water as meaning "a medi- 
cine upon our soul causing it to love labor". Accordingly, 
he interprets "Marah", not as a real place where the waters 
were bitter, but as a certain state of mind. Also in the 
treatise "On the Migration of Abraham", ch. viii, Philo ex- 
plains "tree" as meaning "virtue", and the waters as mean- 
ing "mind." It is evident that the Dorshe Reshumot, inter- 
preting "tree" to mean the Law, must also have interpreted 
"Marah" in an allegorical sense, and not literally as a place 
of bitter waters, for bitter waters cannot be made sweet by 
words of the law. But the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot 
has been preserved in an incomplete form; it is shortened; 
it mentions only that the tree was not a real tree, and omits 
that the bitter waters were not real bitter waters. 
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The following saying of the Dorshe Reshumot has also 
come down to us in a condensed form. Sifre Numb. 160, 
ed. Friedmann, 162a: 

l^xm mim toean nensa D'ainan nnp 'J tick nieitn wn 
id^eo niE'BJ iynw ttd^j niyn win la^ni mj?n 
The Dorshe Reshumot said, The word mjJ "congregation" 
mentioned three times in this passage (Num. 35, 24-25) : 
"The congregation shall judge, and the congregation shall 
deliver, and the congregation shall restore", is to teach you 
that criminal cases, in which the life of the defendant is in 
jeopardy, must be brought before a tribunal consisting of 
thirty judges. 

The premise on which this saying of the Dorshe Re- 
shumot is based is omitted here. They took the word my, 
"congregation," not in its literal meaning, as the com- 
munity or the entire congregation, but in accordance with 
their method, they interpreted it as a sign standing for a 
group of ten persons. They applied here the same principle 
as in interpreting }>y, "tree," to mean "words of the law." 
Because in one passage of the Scripture (Numb. 14, 27), 
the word my, "congregation", is used to designate a group 
of ten, 22 the Dorshe Reshumot took the word as a sign for 

22 The phrase in Num. 14, 27, "this evil congregation," has been 
understood as referring to the spies, Joshua and Caleb excluded, hence 
it came to be used as a designation for a group of ten, for besides Joshua 
and Caleb there were only ten spies. See Mishnah Sanhedrin i. 6, and 
also Mishnah Abot iii. 7. It is noteworthy that this interpretation of 
the Dorshe Reshumot effected a practical decision that cases in which the 
life of the defendant is in jeopardy can only be decided by a body of 
thirty judges. This is an exception to the 1 rule given by Weiss (Middot 
Soferim on Meldlta 530), that the interpretation of the Dorshe Reshumot 
were not considered to be of the kind by means of which halakic laws are 
derived from the written law: lTOJjn Vtbv fTllO niBltS'1 'tflH DP |'3JT 

m&n ik'sw dho ipk D'PviDn -ma rh» D'umo j»n. See below 

p. 329, also note 32, the rule of R. Eliezer b. R. Jose Hagelili in regard to 
the method of 7PKS , or allegoristic interpretation. 
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a group of ten even in other passages. And as in the 
passage Num. 35, 24-25, the word occurs three times, they 
derived from it that three such groups of ten, or thirty 
persons, are required to judge and decide a case in which 
the life of the defendant is in jeopardy. 

A further step, extending the application of their 
method, was made by the Dorshe Reshumot, when they 
brought it to bear on passages and words the literal meaning 
of which afford no difficulty whatever, and which are in 
the Scripture not used in an allegorical sense anywhere. 
Thus, for instance, they would interpret proper names, not 
as names, but as signs or symbols for certain states of mind 
that may be indicated by the proper name. Of this kind 
is the following saying in Mekilta d. R. Simon, ed. Hoff- 
mann, 82: 

nrp-p ia*-it? ^eb n^ jvsi &6k D'Ta-i pk poia rooitn ''trm 
bv xba so swn pKe> wip jn^j? *o "\vsb minn p hvrw hv 

The Dorshe Reshumot said, Rephidim [mentioned in Exod. 
17, 8 as the place where Amalek fought with Israel] means 
nothing else than "weakness of hands", because the Israel- 
ites relaxed in their keeping of the law, therefore came the 
enemy upon them, for the enemy comes only because of sin 
and transgression. 

The passage does not mean, accordingly, "Amalek 
came and fought with Israel in Rephidim", but rather, 
"Amalek came and fought with Israel because of their 
neglect to keep the law." Preceding this saying of the 
Dorshe Reshumot in the Mekilta, the interpretation given 
by R. Eliezer is mentioned. According to this DT'Sn is 
to be taken iy»CD3, literally, to designate a certain locality 

23 In Mekilta d. R. Ishtnael, Amalek I, ed. Weiss, 610, this saying is 
given in the name of Aherim, "Others"; see below note 31. 
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called Rephidim. In contrast to this literal interpretation 
follows the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot, according to 
which Rephidim is a sign, or symbol, and signifies the 
Israelites' attitude toward the law. 24 

This saying of the Dorshe Reshumot throws light on 
the passage in the Mekilta d. R. Ishmael, from which 
Bacher sought to prove that mm means, like DiriD, "ob- 
scure," "indistinct." The passage is in Mekilta, Amalek I. 
It is quoted here according to Friedmann's edition : 

NDDn p i«6k '11 mew "\ DH-a-n hvrw* nj? nnh pbny sci 
nxra ahn x»ia n«vn lowc 3VK '"y eniBoi) mm ntn x-\por\ now 
nsa sb ininnb amib "wept* w C'n sea) Q'D 'b irm tur 1 

$>K"IB>^ -IB>B'N 'K 13 D^D ^3 in«b 1CB' I N '31 D'D ^3 inx MPTI 

sown pNtr njich an^y N3 pi? mm nano ibtbb> 'sbi (rnin sba 

:nT35?n i)jn Konn b *6x so 

The saying of R. Joshua refers to the word D'TBI , as is 
seen in Friedmann's edition, where the full verse is quoted 
D , T , ai3 ^JOB" D5> DnS pboy N3 , v In Weiss' edition, 
6 1 a, the second half of the verse is omitted, and only the 
first half is quoted pbfiy N3 , 1, as often happens in the Mid- 
rashim; the beginning of the verse is quoted, although the 
interpretation that follows is based on the last words of the 
verse. The reader is expected to know the other half of 
the verse and understand the interpretation given to it. 

What R. Joshua's interpretation of the passage was, 

we can see from b. Sanhedrin io6b : -1D1K "tipbx '~\ D'TSl 'xo 



24 Such interpretations of proper names are often given by Philo. For 
instance: in "Allegories of the Sacred Laws," Book II, ch. xxii. "Jordan, 
being interpreted, means descent," derived from the word TV , and in 
"Allegories," Book III, ch. iv, "In the land of Midian," "that is to say, 
being interpreted, in the judgment of the nature of things"; ibid., ch. vi., 
Arami, "being interpreted, means high." In "That the Worse Is Accustomed to 
Be always Plotting against the Better," chapter iv, "The name Shechem, 
being interpreted, means shoulder, the symbol of endurance," and chapter 
vi, "the name Hebron, when interpreted, means conjoined and associated." 
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rt-wi nana ddw ww ioin pew* *i not? dtw. What is 
Rephidim? R. Eliezer says, a place called Rephidim. R. 
Joshua says it means that they became negligent in the 
observance of the law. 

We see that R. Joshua gives the same interpretation 
as the Dorshe Reshumot gave, as mentioned in Mek. d. R. 
Simon. In Mekilta R. Ishm., R. Joshua gives the same 
interpretation, only he characterizes it as an allegoristic 
interpretation, in opposition to the literal interpretation, 
which takes Rephidim as a name. 

R. Joshua's saying read originally thus : 
pKB> suibti Dfrby so "\zb mm nano vtrvtv , si> Dien run sipon 

This passage, "Amalek fought with Israel in Rephidim," 
is to be interpreted in the method of the Dorshe Reshumot ; 
Rephidim is a figurative expression, a D1EH . Because the 
Israelites departed from the law, the enemy came upon 
them, for the enemy only comes because of sin and trans- 
gression. The rest of the words, from sniSDT till minK^D, 
which I have put in parenthesis, are a later addition, seek- 
ing to illustrate, with the help of the passage in Job, how 
necessary the law is for the existence and welfare of 
Israel. 

The interpretation of proper names as signs or sym- 
bols is also given in the following saying of the Dorshe 
Reshumot, b. Sanhedrin 104&-1050, also in p. x. 2, near 
the end : 

nt Tsibi "b idioc an"iyb fxn a^o onois vn rviDisn <tnn 
n? wto nye dnas ,i$WD3 nmn ,iita niD-n ^sjc axnx 
,mirPD mxpn bemTiK nt ^ppino miir ,ona«D Tispi b»t 

:WtKn jkh nt 
The Dorshe Reshumot said, All of them [referring to Ahab, 
Jeroboam, Manasseh, Ahithophel, Doeg, and Gehazi, who 
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are mentioned in the Mishnah as excluded from the world 
to come] will have a share in the future world, for it is 
said (Ps. 60, 9-10), "Gilead is Mine", Gilead stands 
here for King Ahab, who died in Ramoth Gilead. "And 
Manasseh is Mine", Manasseh is to be taken literally, 
not as referring to the tribe, but to King Manasseh. 
"Ephraim is the strength of My head"; Ephraim here 
means Jeroboam, who was an Ephraimite. "Judah is My 
lawgiver"; Judah stands here for Ahithophel, who came 
from the tribe of Judah. "Moab is My washpot"; this 
alludes to Gehazi, whose punishment had some connection 
with bathing or washing [he was punished for taking some- 
thing from Naaman, who bathed in the Jordan, and be- 
came healed]. "Over Edom I will cast out My shoe"; 
Edom here designates Doeg the Edomite. The words are 
spoken by God, and they thus indicate that all the persons 
alluded to will become reconciled to God and come to Him 
in the other world. 

The words in the two verses, 9-10 of Ps. 60, are taken 
out of their connection and away from their literal mean- 
ing. They are interpreted as signs or symbols alluding to 
certain persons, since they can be taken remotely as re- 
minders of an event or an accident in their lives. This 
method was applied by the allegoristic Dorshe Reshumot 
as well as by Philo, who gives as a rule for allegorical in- 
terpretation, that a word may be explained independently 
of the sense clearly indicated by the connection in which 
it stands with the other words in the sentence (compare 
Siegfried, I. c, 170-171). 

The same disregard for the literal meaning of words 
and the context in which they are found is also to be seen 
in the following interpretation of the Dorshe Reshumot: 
Midrash Hagadol, ed. Schechter, 391, on Gen. 25, 22: 
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vsb np3i moK pois nioitn •'tnn •ojk nr nob p dn inx *im 
pw jne> nosn nnit rvtabi annb icy Tny p dk yc'an na"pn 
'd^i inuNi ^k nt D , n by "nsi> noso ^o 3py be n3» nvnb 
:nbam nToyi nnno nun to Tpbx 't ^x wd -in by -idnd 
Another explanation of the passage Gen. 25, 22, "If it be 
so, why am I thus?" is the one given by the Dor she Reshu- 
mot, who said: Rebekah said before the Holy One, 
blessed be He, Lord of the universe, if this be so, if Esau 
is bound to kill and destroy the mighty men of wisdom 25 
that are to come from the children of Jacob, who will 
say before you at the Red Sea, "He is my God, and I will 
prepare Him a habitation" (Exod. 15, 2), and to whom 
wilt Thou say on Sinai: "I am the Lord thy God" 
(Exod. 20, 2) ? 

The meaning of this saying is, What will become of 
the relation between God and Israel expressed by these 
two sentences? The word nt stands as a sign for the 
whole sentence in Exod. 15, 2, beginning with this word, 
and ^3JK is a sign or symbol for the first sentence of the 
decalogue, the first word of which is *32N, "I am." As 
has already been said above, the first letter of a 
word and the first word of a sentence can be used as a 
sign for the word, and the sentence, respectively. 

This method of taking a word as a sign to remind 
one of a sentence beginning with the word is applied in 
the following interpretation of the Dorshe Reshumot in 
the Midrash Hagadol, ed. Schechter, 769, on Gen. 50, 24; 
nmren 'triH osnx Tips' Tips tfpbxi no >3jk vnx bx *|DV netn 
sin dsns Trips Tips jnb -idki soc •w ]W2 vn rniDD p-i»iK 

:D3nK bw 

25 That the Dorshe Reshumot consider the mighty men of wisdom to 
come from Jacob, reminds one of Philo's designating Jacob as "being 
mind" in Allegories, Book III, ch. vi, and "full of wisdom," ibid., ch. i., 
and as "the practiser of knowledge," in the treatise "That the Worse is 
Accustomed to Be always Plotting against the Better," ch. ii. 
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"The Dorshe Reshumot said that there was a tradition 
among the Israelites in Egypt that the one who will come 
and speak the words beginning with Tipa (Exod. 31, 16) 
is the true redeemer, and he will deliver them." Here 
the word lipB is not taken as the infinitive preceding the verb 
lips 1 ' to mean: "God will surely visit you." The 
word TipB is rather interpreted as a sign for the phrase 
in Exod. 31, 1 6, used by Moses, which also begins with 
"lips, and it characterizes the true redeemer, who will 
use this phrase on his appearance. The following verb, 
Tips' 1 , is the predicate. The one who will use the phrase 
Tips, "will visit you" and bring you out of this land. 
It was a rule of allegorical interpretation applied by Philo 
to derive a special meaning from a word seemingly super- 
fluous. The infinitive preceding a verb was considered by 
Philo a superfluous word of this sort (comp. Siegfried, 
/. c, 168-169). The Dorshe Reshumot followed the same 
rule, and therefore they sought to get a special meaning 
out of the infinitive YipB preceding the verb mps 1 in 
Gen. 50, 24. 

The same disregard for the literal meaning of the 
words and of the context in which they are found appears 
in the following saying of the Dorshe Reshumot, in the 
Mekilta d. R. S. b. J., ed. Hoffmann, 117-118: 

■a *6k Deacon nbab "\toob <b rrn ab xbm nay lay njpn "3 
iidxjk> ifii) p»ik niisien wn pan jne> b*n ny 131 ..w "o pan' 
nyrp nde> yvTt ne>» tok nnmn rn&y jnb trm t^nn by n-i»a 
D-13DD1 tob^d jnix nitfni nnvon by nan t» ns inn -iv 
nayw bx nrabob D*wpnB>3 nay nay ropn 'a nns nsb onayb 
wii mew jiM Dial hdi baa Toy DV)e> e»e> nvabe e>e>» iw j.nn 
xbx w to iypne» bs ye>"a-i nab *i»x Qjn 'e>snb xv rrorwai 
nvi xa" 1 isja dk ,D3n 'e>Bnb sy iryaeoi wn onoy ne>y mar 
dk Dibtn Dn -idk ian in» XV nab xa' nab dk -i»ib jopob 
aTiat com d^ddc oncja D'ajxa onnx D'xa dumk nuiiy i»ij 
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rvoinnn bu> B'bm ye>"n tms> neoa irein vn D^p (d 11 1 nytO 
:Cn 'd nwO wnttviK ^k d^voi nrewn aj» niw -d orb jn 
Close upon the introductory sentence: "These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before them," (Exod. 21, 
1), the laws in verses 18, 22, 26, which are, properly speak- 
ing, judgments and civil laws, should have followed. The 
Dorshe Reshumot said, "Because the Israelites were com- 
manded in Marah in regard to judgments and civil laws, 
and He gave them the Ten Commandments, Moses said, 
'Lord of the Universe, the evil inclination may cause Thy 
children to go astray, so that they will transgress the com- 
mandments, and Thou wilt banish them from before Thee 
and sell them as slaves.' " For this reason he (Moses) 
began with the following verse (2), "If thou buy a He- 
brew servant," that means, if thou causest the Hebrew 
(people) to be acquired as slaves by the kingdoms of the 
earth, let not more than six kingdoms oppress them, 
namely, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Greece, Syria/" 
and Rome. This is the meaning of the words, "six years 
shall he serve." Moses further said: "Lord of the uni- 
verse, let them not remain forever in the hands of Rome, 
show them Thy mercy, though they do not deserve it, and 
let them become free." This is the meaning of the words, 
"and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing." The 
Scripture could have used the word raS , "alone," in the 
phrase, "if he came in by himself, he shall go out by him- 
self". Why is the word iBja (meaning, also "with his 
wing") used? Moses said: "May it never come about, 
but if it should happen that, as a result of their sins, their 
enemies descend upon them as with wings, as the eagles 
that fly near heaven — for it is said (Lam. 4, 19) : 'Our 

* *W8< stands here for Syria, not for Assyria. 
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persecutors are swifter than the eagles of heaven' — then, O 
Lord of the universe, give Thou them safe and reliable 
wings, with which the persecuted dove may fly home," as 
alluded to in Isa. 60, 8. 

We see here again that the Dorshe Reshumot applied 
the rule of D'DlOD (see above), and in the position 
of the two verses 1 and 2 near each other, they saw a rela- 
tion of cause and effect indicated. The words are spoken by 
Moses and addressed to God : After Thou hast given them 
Thy laws, the transgression of which may bring them into 
slavery, deal mercifully with them. The six years are sym- 
bolical expressions for the six kingdoms that successively 
oppressed Israel. The word "Hay "Hebrew" is not ad- 
jective to "tap, "servant," but stands for the Hebrew peo- 
ple. The word 1SJ3, which can also mean "with his 
wing," is a symbolical expression for the swift enemy as 
well as for the wing with which Israel, the gentle dove, 
will save herself. This interpretation of the word 1SJ3 
the Dorshe Reshumot derived from the fact that the Scrip- 
ture does not use here the synonymous expression m^, 
"alone," which has no other meaning. In using the word 
1B33 , which means "alone," but has also the meaning "with 
his wing," the Scripture conveys the idea that we can in- 
terpret it according to its second meaning. This method 
is observed also by their fellow allegorist, Philo, one of 
whose rules for allegorical interpretation was, that special 
consideration is to be given to the difference between syn- 
onymous expressions, and if in a particular passage a par- 
ticular synonym is used, the Scripture meant to indicate 
a special meaning contained in it and not in its synonyms 
(comp. Siegfried, /. c, 171 ff). 

The allegoristic Dorshe Reshumot followed another 
rule of allegorical interpretation often used by Philo, 
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nam.ely, to seek to exhaust all possible meanings of a word, 
and thus gain a new sense from the scriptural passage 
(comp. Siegfried, J. c, 174-175). Accordingly, they would 
interpret a word as a Din, sign or symbol, suggesting some 
idea, if one of several possible meanings of the word could, 
if but remotely, indicate or recall the idea. This is seen 
in the following saying of the Dorshe Reshumot quoted 
by R. Akiba, in Midrash Kohelet Rabba, x. 1 : 

ma pa D'pn pn 'bib rps myai he'SJ !tine> m>mn jab y"i tnn 
nioitn <enn .rwat bv mant? rnvo )b rw ^ pn ^b t6n jaa 
vxm •>K3t vim iDsjj mx w oiwbi un "inx }iT3 Dixn d^dik 
rimy lay mat *pb i»vy nx jnanp mew nrw nwo new a^n 

:nain epb levy n« inane* i$> "ik nn« 

R. Akiba said in a discourse, The passage in Isa. 5, 14, 
"Therefore hell has enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
without measure," means hell opened her mouth for the 
one who possesses no virtuous action that will cause his 
merits to overbalance his shortcomings, for the Dorshe 
Reshumot said, A man is judged according to the majority 
of his actions, and a man must always consider himself 
as having as many merits as faults, or as many good actions 
as bad ones to his credit, so that when he does one good 
deed, happy he, for he has thereby caused the scale holding 
his merits to sink, and when he has committed one sin, 
woe to him, because he has caused the scale of his guilt 
to decline. 

The Dorshe Reshumot, whom R. Akiba mentions here, 
are his authority for this interpretation of the passage in 
Isaiah. For the Dorshe Reshumot were not merely intent 
upon giving a general rule for a man's estimate of himself 
and his actions; they were interpreters of the Scripture. 
Their saying here is evidently based upon their peculiar 
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interpretation 2 ' of the words pn ^>3^>, which can also mean 
"without law," or "without the fulfilment of a law." They, 
therefore, took the words not as the adverbial clause "with- 
out measure," but as a DlC"i, a sign, representing the 
man for whom hell opens her mouth as the one who falls 
short by one in the observance of the commandments. 
Hence they derived their saying that one good or bad action 
can decide a man's standing and his fate. 

The same rule, of seeking another meaning to a word, 
in order to derive the allegorical sense of the passage, is 
observed in the following saying of the Dorshe Reshumot 
(Mekilta d. R. Ishm., Way. IV, ed. Weiss, 58a, on 
Exod. 16, 21) : 

t&oo ton niDitn 'tnn mnea rmneo npaa npaa inix inp^i 

:onb bsxn ism TO?a pa nw 
"And they gathered it every morning." The words "ipiaa 
npiaa mean literally mnea nnnra, "every morning." 
The Dorshe Reshumot, however, said that we learn from 
this passage, that the curse, "In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread" (Gen. 3, 19) applied even to the manna; 
also that was eaten in the sweat of the brow. 

It is not reported how the Dorshe Reshumot derived 
their statement from this passage, but we can guess at 
their method. From the preceding interpretation of the 
words ipiaa Ipiaa as meaning "every morning," in 
contrast to which the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is 
adduced, we can learn, that the Dorshe Reshumot did not 
interpret the words npiaa ipiaa according to their literal 

27 Although the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is quoted as an independ- 
ent saying, it is based upon the passage from Isaiah mentioned by R. Akiba. 
Only the Midrash did not care to quote the passage again, after having 
quoted it at the beginning of the paragraph. Similarly, in Sifre, Deut 49. 
the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is apparently quoted as an independent 
saying, though it is based upon and interprets the scriptural phrase 
12 npilSl quoted in the beginning of the paragraph; see above p. 304. 
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meaning. They did not take them to mean "morning," 
they attributed some other meaning to them. Now 
the word npa can also mean "search," "seek," (Lev. 13, 
36; 27, 33). According to their method of letting the 
sense of a passage depend upon their preferred meaning 
of a word selected from several possible meanings (see 
above) they here interpreted the word 1p133 to mean 
not "in the morning," but "with seeking, with diligent 
search," and they deduced from it, that even the manna 
was eaten in the sweat of the brow, since the people had 
to exert themselves in seeking it; and they succeeded in 
gathering it only after diligent, toilsome search. 28 In Me- 
kilta d. R. S. b. J., ed. Hoffmann, 78, this saying of the 
Dorshe Reshumot is mentioned as being based on the sec- 
ond half of the verse, tax 'B3 B»K, "every man accord- 
ing to his eating." 

According to this version, the Dorshe Reshumot fol- 
lowed another rule of allegoristic interpretation often ap- 
plied by Philo, though originally Palestinian (comp. Sieg- 
fried, I. c, 170), namely, the rule whereby an indication 
of a deeper meaning, a hint of some idea, is discovered in 
the repetition of things known, or said before. Accord- 
ingly, the Dorshe Reshumot interpreted the words 'S3 E"K 
1^3K , verse 21, not to mean "as much as one could eat," 
for this was said in verse 18, "they gathered every man 
according to his eating." The repetition of the words in 
verse 21 must indicate something else, they are a D1EH 
signifying the manner in which the manna was eaten, 

28 It may be that the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot is based upon 
the words 1^3« <B3 B»», as appears from the Mekilta d. R. S. But in 
the Mekilta d. R. Ishmael the second half of the verse is not quoted, 
though the interpretation is based on it; as often happens in the Midrash, 
only the first part of a verse is quoted, even if the interpretation refers to 
the last half of it (see above p. 314). 
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namely, "man according to his eating," as man can eat, and 
men, the children of Adam, according to the curse decreed 
upon them, can eat only in the sweat of their brow, and 
the manna was no exception to the rule, Manna also was 
eaten in the way bread is eaten by man, namely, in the sweat 
of his brow. 

It is probable that the same rule, of interpreting a 
word according to one of its possible meanings, and 
thus making it suggest some idea, was applied in the fol- 
lowing saying of the Dorshe Reshumot, although its appli- 
cation is not so clearly visible as in the other two sayings. 
Mekilta, Way. Ill, ed. Weiss, 57b, on Exod. 16, 15 : 
onxa Kin no ijtp ab 'a Kin p vnK ba b^k •nwi bxiw <» ikti 
iidk ~\i rf'vrn Kn^ao) nb nr iidk la Kin no iTani> -idikp 

:|D miKIp ^Klt^ 11DK niDlEn , Bnn (Kin JD ^KIB'i 

"And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to 
another, what is it? for they knew not what it was." Just 
as a man says to his fellow-man, "What is it?", so they 
said one to another (according to Mekilta d. R. S. b. J. : 
So the Israelites said "What is it?"). The Dorshe Reshu- 
mot said, "The Israelites called it manna." 

Here, as in many other places, the saying of the 
Dorshe Reshumot is quoted as a contrast to the preceding 
literal interpretation of the Scriptural passage. According 
to the latter, the word }0 means nothing else than no 
"what," and the phrase, "they said one to another, Tt is 
manna,' " simply means, they asked each other what it 
was. According to the Dorshe Reshumot, however, the 
words do not express a question at all, they express a 
positive statement. The phrase, "They said one to another, 
Kin |»," means they declared it was to be called "manna," 
that is, they called it by that name. But this name cannot, 
according to the Dorshe Reshumot, mean "food," jd be- 
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ing like |TO (comp. Succah 39 b), as Weiss in Middot 
Soferim interprets it, nor can it mean "something pre- 
pared," JD = \iy\ Jonah 4, 6, as Wunsche in his Ger- 
man translation of the Mekilta understands it. The Dorshe 
Reshumot, being allegorists, must have given the name 
"manna" some allegorical or symbolical meaning, not the 
simple literal meaning, as "food," or "something prepared." 
This is especially evident from the passage in Mekilta 
Way. V, ed Weiss, 59a, where the saying of the Dorshe 
Reshumot is repeated as interpreting Exod. 16, 31 : 
fix isnp b*r\w rra nos nioien 'enn jo i»b> n« btnv* rra itop v i 

:JO IOC 
"And the house of Israel called the name thereof manna." 
The Dorshe Reshumot said, "The house of Israel called its 
name manna." 

Here the Dorshe Reshumot apparently do not add 
anything to what is said in the text, and one cannot see 
what interpretation they meant to give to the passage in 
verse 31 by repeating it almost in the same words. 2 " It is, 
therefore, evident that the Dorshe Reshumot interpreted 

w This difficulty was felt by R. Tobiah b. Eliezer, and in his Midrash 
Lekah fob, ed. Buber, 57, he tries to explain it by remarking, after quoting 
the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot: 10P 1N1J51 *?NW '33 '33 lN3tP 1? ^3N 
D»T3« Orb tthtt \0 lOt? iM t6 JO. "But before the children of Israel 
came amd called its name 'manna' it was not called manna, but 'food of the 
mighty,' or 'angels' food,' " according to Ps. 78, 25. A similar explanation 
is given by Wunsche in his German translation of the Mekilta. He remarks: 
Der eigentliche Name ist nach Ps. 78, 24, D'DtP ]}1, Kom des Himmels." 
Comp. also Friedmann in Meir Ayin on Mekilta 510. 

But these explanations do not explain the difficulty. For if the 
Dorshe Reshumot meant to say that "manna" was merely the name used 
by the children of Israel, and not the original or real name of the 
heavenly food, they ought to have said that there was another name for 
it, and not merely repeat the words of the text, "The house of Israel called 
its name 'manna.' " Besides, one would think that the name given to it 
by the Israelites, who first saw it and first named it, should be its 
original and correct name. 
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the word }D in an allegorical sense, not according to its 
literal meaning. In their saying, "The children of Israel, 
or the house of Israel, called it manna," the word manna 
is used in a symbolical sense, and thus their interpretation 
of the scriptural passage is conveyed to us. What this 
allegorical meaning of the word "manna" was according 
to the Dorshe Reshumot cannot be learned with certainty 
from their saying itself, which, like most of their sayings, 
has not been preserved in its original form. It is probably 
quoted incompletely in the Mekilta. We can, however, 
guess at what this meaning was, when we consider how 
their fellow-allegorist Philo interpreted the word. Ac- 
cording to Philo, manna is "the word of God, all nourish- 
ing wisdom" (On Seeking Instruction, ch. xl). In an- 
other passage Philo says : "Moses calls manna the most 
ancient word of God, by which appellation is understood 
something of the most general nature" (That the Worse 
Is Accustomed to be Plotting against the Better, ch. xxxi). 
Again, in the third book of the treatise on the Allegories 
of the Sacred Laws (ch. li), when he interprets the pas- 
sage in Deut. 8, 3, "and He gave you manna to eat," 
Philo says : "And the proof of this is that He nourishes 
us with His own word, which is most universal of all 
things, for manna, being interpreted, means "what," and 
"what" is the most universal of all the things : for the word 
of God is over all the world, and is the most ancient and 
the most universal of all the things that are created." 

It is probable that the allegoristic Dorshe Reshumot 
interpreted the word JD as a DlEn , symbol, signifying "the 
word of God," or "spiritual food." In contrast to the 
literal interpretation of the words Kin p, expressing a 
question, "what is it?" the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot 
is quoted as interpreting it in an allegorical way, mean- 
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ing "that universal thing," "the word of God," all-nourish- 
ing wisdom. The idea of seeing in the manna merely 
spiritual food finds its echo in many utterances of the Pal- 
estinian teachers. Thus the saying of R. Akiba, Yoma 750, 
based upon an interpretation of Ps. 78, 25, that the manna 
was the bread which the angels ate probably had the mean- 
ing, that manna was but spiritual food. 80 The same idea 
is reflected in other interpretations, as, for instance, of the 
passage Exod. 16, 31, where it is said that the manna was 
white, which is taken by the Talmud to mean that the 
manna caused the sins of Israel to become white, that is, 
freed Israel from their sins, bvaw b& dfmw pabo 
(Yoma 75), and again, in the interpretation of the words 
1J JTIT3 Kim, Exod. 17, 31, as meaning Nine' mj*6 fiDH 
DtN be> u!> "i^D, "The manna was like the words 
of the haggadah, which attract the heart of man" (Mekilta 
Way., ed. Weiss, 59b). In Yoma 75, this interpretation is 
given in the name of Aherim, "others," which may have 



80 R. Ishmael's remark, that "R. Akiba made a mistake, for angels eat 
no bread" (Yoma 75), was not justified, since R. Akiba knew well that 
angels eat no bread. But his saying referred to spiritual food, or wisdom. 
As this idea, of identifying the manna with wisdom or the word of God, 
implied the denial of the actual story of the Scripture about the miracle 
of the manna, it was not popular among the rabbis, and sayings expressing 
this idea were either altogether suppressed or at least modified and not 
fully quoted. Thus, for instance, the saying that like the prophet the 
manna told the Israelites all their secrets (Mekilta, Waj, V, and Yoma 75), 
may have meant originally that the word of God reveals the truth, and 
was modified later on to mean, that by the number of the portions of 
manna, which miraculously came to each household in a measure corre- 
sponding to the number of persons belonging to it, certain secrets about 
the illegitimacy of children were revealed, and certain' disputes about 
the ownership of slaves were settled. It is probably due to the same con- 
siderations, in order not to deny the actuality of the miraculous food, 
that the saying of the Dorshe Reshumot, interpreting it allegorically, has 
been preserved only in a shorter form. 
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been applied to the anonymous allegoristic interpreters, the 
Dor she Reshumot™ 

We have seen from all the interpretations that have 
been preserved to us, that the Dorshe Reshumot inter- 
preted the Scriptures in an allegorical way, taking the 
words not in their literal meaning, but as signs and sym- 
bols. Their interpretations are, accordingly, quoted by 
way of contrast with the simple and literal interpretations, 
1WBBO. We have also seen that these interpreters of 
the Scriptures were Palestinian teachers, and independent 
of outside influences, their methods being the product of 
the inner development of the Palestinian exegesis. For 
although we have seen that many of their interpretations 
are given also by Philo, and that the rules for interpreta- 
tion followed by them are the same that were applied by 
Philo, we must not assume that the Dorshe Reshumot 
were influenced by the Alexandrian allegorists. Rather 
the contrary is true, that Philo was influenced by the Pal- 
estinian allegoristic interpreters of the Scriptures (comp. 
Schiirer, Geshichte des Volkes Israel, III, 4 701 ff), as 
his rules of allegorical interpretation were composed of 
the rules applied by the Palestinian teachers as well as 
the rules applied by the Stoic philosophers (comp. Sieg- 
fried, I, c, 165). In the Dorshe Reshumot we recognize 
therefore, the oldest Palestinian allegoristic interpreters 
of the Scriptures. As their methods were purely Pales- 
tinian, their interpretations according to these methods, 
being Palestinian products, were generally known and ac- 
ceptable to the teachers of the law. 

sl The interpretation to the word D'TBI given by the Dorshe Reshumot 
in Mekilta d. R. Simeon (see above p. 313) is ascribed in Mekilta d. R. 
Ishmael, Amalek I, ed. Weiss, 61a, to the Aherim, from which we can see 
that the name Aherim, "Others," has sometimes been applied to the Dorshe 
Reshumot. 
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This explains why more sayings of the Dorshe Reshu- 
mot have been preserved than of the other class of allegor- 
ists, the Dorshe Hamurot, whose method and tendency, as 
we shall see, were not of Palestinian origin. In the course 
of time, however, the rabbis became apprehensive of the 
grave dangers that threatened Judaism from the allegor- 
istic interpretation, according to the method of DWi, or, 
as it is also called, *?W, "allegory." For, if the words 
of the Scripture are taken merely as an allegorical expres- 
sion, ^e>d , or symbolical signs, men , and not in their lit- 
eral meaning, no religious law need be observed, since the 
words expressing it may be interpreted to us in an alle- 
gorical way, to mean something else than the command to 
do according to its literal meaning. It was, therefore, 
strictly forbidden to apply this method of the allegorists 
in interpreting scriptural passages which contain laws and 
commandments. 82 R. Ishmael being the only one among the 
teachers who permitted himself to interpret three pas- 
sages of the law in an allegoristic manner, bw poa (Sifre 
Deut. 237, ed. Friedmann, 117 b; Mekilta Mishpatim, VI, 
ed. Weiss, 88b), taking certain words occurring in these 
passages not literally, but merely in a figurative sense. But 
the rabbis objected even to an allegoristic interpretation of 

82 In the Baraita of the Thirty-two Rules of Haggadic Interpretation, 
by R. Eliezer b. R. Jose Hagelili, the method of b&G, of taking the 
words in an allegorical or parabolical sense is mentioned (rule 26), and 
it is added: »K H1SD1 Him '1313 ^3« vhip '1313 D'HDN D'13n H03 

lenn byaw 'i n«ra nnai nvhva fin hva \\whs \sniih ^i3» nn« 

SCO J1B^3. "This method can only be used in interpreting passages of the 
Scriptures which do not express laws, but in those passages of the Scripture 
that contain laws and commandments you cannot interpret the words in a 
figurative and allegorical sense, excepting the three passages which R. 
Ishmael has interpreted in the allegoristic method." The rule as well 
as the limitation of its use to the portions of the Scriptures not containing 
laws, is older than R. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose the Galilean, who merely 
collected these old rules and compiled them in his Baraita. 
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these portions of the Scripture, which did not contain 
laws. They feared that such an interpretation might lead 
to a denial of the historic facts narrated in the Bible, and 
especially to a disbelief in the miracles. As we have seen, 
according to the interpretation of the Dorshe Reshumot, 
there was no miraculous food, "manna," there was no real 
place Marah, in which the water was bitter, and was made 
sweet in a miraculous way through a certain tree. And 
there was no place called Rephidim, in which the Israelites 
engaged in battle with Amalek, and the Israelites were 
never wanting in real water in the wilderness. Added to 
the apprehensions of the rabbis was the danger of the al- 
legoristic method's becoming a weapon against Judaism in 
the hands of the followers of the new religion, who would 
use it to prove from the Scripture the superiority of their 
new faith.™ The rabbis, therefore, objected to the appli- 
cation of this method in interpreting the Scriptures, and 
they rejected as absolutely false most of the interpreta- 

33 Paul often used the allegoristic method applied by the Dorshe 
Reshttmot. Thus in Hebrews ?, 2, he takes the names Melchizedek and 
Salem, Gen. 14, 18, not as proper names, but according to the meaning 
which these names could have, interpreting them to mean King of Righteous- 
ness and King of Peace, D?tP being interpreted like vhvf , in the same 
manner as the Dorshe Reshumot and Philo interpreted proper names accord- 
ing to the meaning of the words (see above n. 24). In I Corinthians 
10, 1-3, he designates the meat which the Israelites ate in the wilderness, 
and the drink which they drank, as "spiritual," which reminds one of 
the interpretation of Philo and the Dorshe Reshumot, that "water" repre- 
sents the "law," and "manna," the word of God (see above pp. 310 and 
326 ff.), and not, as Meyer in his commentary explains, that they were 
designated as spiritual, as having been supplied supernaturally. In 
Galatians 5, 22-31, he seeks to prove the abolition of the law and 
rejection of the covenant on Sinai by allegorizing the story of Abraham's 
two sons Ishmael and Isaac from Hagar and Sarah, respectively, taking 
Hagar as a sign representing the covenant on Sinai, and Sarah, who in 
Gen. 11, 30, is called STlpJ?, "a barren woman," to represent Jerusalem, 
which, in Isaiah 54, is parabolically called a barren woman, and thus 
symbolizes the covenant of Jerusalem. 
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tions of the allegorists, as well as the scriptural proofs 
which the followers of the new religion brought by means 
of such allegoristic interpretations. They could not, how- 
ever, reject the whole method as such, since in certain pas- 
sages of the Scripture its application is justified and neces- 
sary, and, as one rabbi said : bv& TW bp nn !iwn \T ba 

min nm bv now dik bvan V T, "Let not the allegoristic 
method appear to you as slight, for by means of the alle- 
goristic method one may sometimes get at the true meaning 
of the scriptural words" (Cant. R. I, 8). 

They could not scorn the whole method as being false, 
but they could and did scorn the wild and exaggerated 
use made of it by a certain class of thinkers. The rabbis, 
therefore, declared that most of these allegoristic inter- 
pretations do not give the true and real sense of the scrip- 
tural passage. This is to be found in the interpretation 
according to the simple and literal meaning of the words. 
Thus the terms men, "symbolical meaning," and b&to, 
"allegorical meaning," came to be considered as antonyms 
to nDX, "true and literal meaning" (see above). Even 
when, for the purpose of deriving an ethical lesson, the 
scriptural passage may be interpreted in an allegorical 
way, the rabbis made it a rule that 1DWS *TO KWtnpeptt, 
that its plain and literal meaning may never be ignored 
or denied. 84 This principle, intended, as it was, as a pro- 
test against the allegoristic method, had also, strange as 
it may appear, the effect of saving the method itself and 
in a measure approving it. Since it was declared that the 
literal meaning remains always the true and correct mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, that it cannot be explained away by 



** Yebamot 116, 240, and Shabbat 63a. Although first mentioned by 
Judah b. Ezekiel, the rule is much older than his time and is of Palestin- 
ian origin. 
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any allegoristic interpretation, the rabbis felt assured that 
no harm could come to Judaism if this method was used 
carefully and moderately in homiletic discourses, for the 
purpose of deriving moral lessons from the Scriptures, 
always keeping in mind and making it understood that 
such interpretations are not to be taken seriously, as the 
real meaning of the scriptural word. 35 This changed atti- 
tude of the rabbis toward the allegoristic method weak- 
ened, in a measure, the resentment felt by them toward the 
ancient allegorists. It caused a reaction against the preval- 
ent tendency, which was to ignore them, let them fall into 
oblivion, and suppress their sayings altogether. The rabbis 
were now less afraid of mentioning their names occasion- 
ally and quoting some of their less harmful sayings. Thus 
it came about that a few of the interpretations of the an- 
cient allegorists have been preserved in the Palestinian 
as well as in the Babylonian Talmud, and in the Mid- 
rashim, originating in both countries. But even these few 
interpretations the rabbis did not preserve complete; they 
often shortened or modified them, to make them less objec- 
tionable and less harmful, and, as we have seen, in most 
cases the rabbis were careful to give, side by side with 
these interpretations, also the literal interpretation, ljneeo, 
as the true and real meaning of the passage. The ma- 
jority of the interpretations of the Dorshe Reshumot, how- 
ever, have been lost to us, the rabbis objecting to them and 
not caring to preserve them. 3 ' 

85 Accordingly, we find in the Talmud many interpretations in the 
method of the Dorshe Reshumot ; a word is taken as symbolizing or repre- 
senting something not contained in its literal meaning. 

M ESsenstein's theory (Osar Israel, IV, s. v. niDltfl Wll), that the 
interpretations of the Dorshe Reshumot were collected and arranged in a 
special Midrash, called "The Midrash of the Dorshe Reshumot," subse- 
quently lost, is absolutely without foundation. As we have seen, there 
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was a tendency among the rabbis to suppress these interpretations, and they 
did not caire to preserve them. There never was such a Midrash of the 
Dor she Reshumot, The words filDltSH »tt^H tfllO, occurring in Ba&ya's 
Commentary on the Pentateuch (see Tift* , in Warsaw edition, p. 71b) 
and in T« r » Orafy ffayyim, 118, do not refer to a Midrash of the Dorske 
Reshumot, but to the interpretations ( t^TTD ) of some kabbalistic teachers, 
who interpreted the letters of the alphabet as signs and according to their 
value as numbers (comp. Buber, Yeriot Shelomoh, 17). In Tur, Orafy 
ffayyim, 113, it is expressly said, in the name of R. Jeljiel, lYlfcltPI 1^*11*1 
TJDBW **PDn OH, "the Dorshe Reshumot are the pious men of Germany." 
We see here plainly that the mediaeval rabbis used the name Dorshe 
Reshumot to designate certain medieval teachers. The name thus used by 
them has nothing to do with the ancient allegorists of that name who 
are mentioned in the Talmud. Eisenstein probably followed the Rab Pe'alim 
by R. Abraham b. Elijah of Wilna, where it is said on pp. 46-47, that there 
was a "Midrash Dorshe Reshumot" quoted by Jacob Asheri and Baljya. But 
this passage in Rab Pe'alim is not from R. Abraham b. Elijah. It has 
been put in by some copyist from a marginal note by an unknown and 
doubtful author (see Chones, note to Buber's Yeriot Shelomoh, 16-17). 



(To be concluded) 



